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ART-DESIGNS ON MEDIEVAL TILES. 

By DORA GREENFIELD. 




HEN visiting the beautiful old abbeys and cathe- 
drals of England our attention is mostly directed 
to the salient features of the architecture : the 
stately columns, — the graceful curves of the 
arches — the beauty and skilfulness of design in 
the carved cornice, capital, or doorway. 

If we are ordinary observers, and our time 
and strength are limited, we probably content ourselves with ad- 
miring these more prominent characteristics. If, however, we go 
with the more practised and educated eye of the architect or the 
archaeologist, we are capable of forming a judgment as to the 
style of the architecture and probable age of the building in 
question, and enter with interest and delight into more details of 
its structure. Comte, in one of those pithy remarks which show 
his profound knowledge of the human mind, despite the wildness 
of his theories, says " that the development of observation im- 
plies the existence of a theory to give the impulse ; " and it is no 
doubt true of such a matter as our visit to a cathedral that there 
are many details which would escape our observation, unless we 
went with a theory that we wished to verify, or with a special 
object requiring a search into details. Thus it might happen 
that some interesting though less important objects would escape 
the notice of even a connoisseur in architecture unless he were 
searching for them ; and such are the mediaeval or encaustic tiles 
with which the cathedrals and abbeys of the Middle Ages were 
paved, and which in many of them are still partially preserved. 

Those stones, so worn and sometimes defaced by the continual 
tread of worshippers for five centuries, are valuable to us now, 
both as historical memorials, and also as evidences of the artistic 
skill of those days. The antiquarian can trace the development 
of Art both in the design and construction of these tiles ; the 
student of history can gather from them valuable details which 
fill up and corroborate the sometimes scanty records at his com- 
mand ; while the artist finds beauty of pattern and outline which 
he is glad to take as a model in his efforts at construction and 
restoration. 

The earliest examples of tiles found in England appear to 
have been manufactured during the end of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries, and the number and 
variety of the specimens increase through the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when they were partially superseded by the 
Flemish glazed tiles ; and those then in existence as pavements 
were to a great extent mutilated by " the destructive intemper- 
ance of the sixteenth or the puritanical zeal of the seventeenth 
centuries." In those days, when the sudden revolution of reli- 
gious ideas produced an unreasoning enthusiasm which often 
amounted to fanaticism, the desire to uproot everything that 
could be looked on as " relics of Popery " or " monkish supersti- 
tion," led to the wanton destruction of tombs and glass-windows, 
and where the tiles did escape it was owing to the fact that they 
were less noticeable or absolutely necessary. 

Before passing to the consideration of tiles in their more 
artistic aspect, which is the object of the present paper, we 
cannot resist giving one instance among many that might be 
cited of the historical value of those bearing armorial or heraldic 
devices. At the meeting of the Archaeological Society at South- 
ampton in August, 1872, a paper was read upon tiles, principally 
upon such as bore the arms and insignia of Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall and King of the Romans (second son of King John and 
his wife Isabel). Among other interesting historical facts it was 
there shown that, as Earl of Cornwall, Richard bore a coat sable, 
bezanty ; as Earl of Poitou a lion rampant crowned ; as King of 
the Romans the spread eagle of the Holy Roman Empire, some- 
times with a single head, and sometimes with the double head, 
which the German Emperors assumed to typify the extension of 
their rule over both Eastern and Western Empires ; and the 



chevronels of Clare on account of his second marriage with 
Isabel, widow of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and of Hert- 
ford. This Richard, it appears, was a man of enormous wealth, 
a large portion of which he expended in the foundation and en- 
dowment of monasteries and priories, amongst them Beaulieu in 
Hampshire and Hayles in Gloucestershire. In the ruins of these 
abbeys, and also of others in Hampshire, as well as in churches 
in Warwickshire and Oxfordshire, we find tiles bearing one or 
more of these devices in various combinations, of which we annex 
examples (A, B, C), all giving evidence of their having been made 
by the monks of that period in commemoration of his benefac- 




tions. In almost every county Richard either possessed lands or 
had made benefactions, and in all such localities, if there are 
any tiles still in existence, we should probably find one or more of 
these varieties bearing his arms. It has justly been observed 
that " These are little regarded but truly valuable evidences,, 
and if local inquiry be awakened the result may happily be that 
the good deeds of many a magnate now forgotten may be again 
brought to light, and the founders, endowers, or restorers of 
many noble edifices may be satisfactorily ascertained., and the 
date of the building itself fixed." 

Much more might be said on this part of the subject, and to 
those who care for the historical and heraldic phases of it we 
would strongly recommend Mr. J. G. Nichols's work " Examples 
of Decorative Tiles Sometime Termed Encaustic," with descrip- 
tive letterpress. 

But we hasten on to the consideration of those tiles — 1st, that 
bear sacred symbols ; 2nd, geometrical designs ; 3rd, natural 
designs. 

We must pass by those that simply bear texts of Scripture, or 
mottoes, of which there are a great number ; or Biblical figures 
such as the Evangelists. Mr. Nichols gives a very beautiful 
specimen bearing the "Agnus Dei" in the centre. We find 




some with the sacred monogram (D), and that of the Virgin (E) ; 
others with shields bearing all the symbols of the Passion — the 
nails, the spear, crown of thorns, &c. ; but among those more 
purely emblematical are the fish and the Cross. At Winchester 
Cathedral we find many specimens of the fish represented as 
swimming in the water within a circular border, as at F. Another 
variety is of the fish within a lozenge-shaped border, as at G, 
which when four were put together made a very pretty circular 
pattern, or when twelve or more were joined gave several inter- 
lacing circles. 

Sometimes the fish was omitted, and the lozenge or oval (which 
is also used to signify the Vesica Piscis) arranged in the same 
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way as before. We find another variety, such as I, where the 
ovals are placed across each other, so joining the sacred symbols 
of the fish and the cross in one pretty geometrical figure, of 
which K is another specimen, and L the same pattern as G and 
H, only with several put together, producing the effect of inter- 
lacing circles, sometimes with and sometimes without the fish. 




Of the figure of the cross itself there are endless varieties, the 
majority of which are placed diagonally to tHe square of the tile, 
with each of the four arms terminating in a trefoil. The simplest 
form of this kind we have discovered is depicted at M ; and it 
seems to be intended as the symbols of the Saviour and the Holy 
Trinity combined in one design. The same idea is frequently 




repeated with embellishments and varieties of detail, as in the 
following (N, O, P). And again, in others the design is as it 
were reversed, the diagonal cross maintained, but the trefoils 
arranged between the arms of the cross, and their heads turned 
inwards to the centre. (See Q and R. ) We found one very 
pretty design in Winchester Cathedral (S), of which hitherto we 




have not discovered any varieties. It seems to be founded on. 
the idea of a Maltese cross, and is very light and elegant. 

There is another set of designs made on. a different plan, which 
is of very frequent occurrence. It consists of a trefoil or fleur- 
de-lys of more or less elaboration, placed cornerwise on a tile, 
as at.T. These were always arranged in sets of four, which then 
gave the effect of a cross, very similar to those of M, N, O, P. 
(See V.) The same plan was carried out with a set of designs, 




of which W is a type, and of which there are endless modifica- 
tions ; but we must refrain from giving more than one here. 

It is difficult sometimes to know whether geometry or symbolism 
prevails in the design, because the signs of the cross and of the 
Trinity are so easy of adaptation and so appropriate for the 



paving of a sacred edifice, that they were constantly combined 
with other forms into patterns of great elegance and beauty, 
quite as much artistic as symbolic. We will take those where a 
circle is the foundation, of which X is an example of a very 
simple kind. Then the circle with the four trefoils arranged so 
as to fill up the four corners, as at Y. This again was varied by 




the circle being changed into four semi-circles stopped where 
they would intersect, and fleurs-de-lys arranged within them 
instead of outside, as at Z. We find others in which symbols 
are entirely omitted, and the circle is filled up with a sort of 
geometrical design, very much like a Catherine-wheel window, 
which always required a set of four to make the pattern com- 







plete. 'We give one of the four here as a specimen which, as 
will be seen, makes just the quarter of the circle (A 2). The 
same idea maybe frequently found with much greater elaboration 
of detail, resembling the tracery of a window; and it seems 
proable that these patterns may have been taken from the 
Catherine-wheel window, for we find by Parker's " Glossary of 
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Architecture " that there is one at St. David's of about the year 
1360 with a pattern almost exactly like the accompanying one, 
which is abundant in several abbeys an£ churches in Hampshire. 
Other patterns also arranged within a circle on a single tile may 
be seen in great variety, such as at B 2. Of interlacing circles 
also, there are numerous specimens, and these always require 
several tiles together to show the pattern to advantage. 

Of those more formal, or purely geometrical, are the diamond- 
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pattern, arranged by putting alternate rows of black and red 
tiles, or squares of red or yellow placed diagonally with narrow 
rows of black between, as at C 2. We give another illustration at 
D 2. But a much more beautiful design, which may be seen at 
Rochester, is formed by squares .and diamonds of yellow, so 
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arranged that the remaining black spaces take the shape of 
Maltese crosses, as at D 3. We find also stars of six points, 
sometimes alone, sometimes enclosed by a circle. We have as 
yet met with only one specimen of triangular design ; it is given 
in Parker's " Glossary," taken from St. Albans Abbey (E 2). 

There is yet another type of designs which we must notice— 
those of a naturalistic treatment. Apart from those grotesque- 
looking animals that seem to be more or less heraldic, a great 
number represent birds (probably doves or pigeons) on a branch, 
with their heads turned round facing each other. It is quite 
possible that these may have had a symbolical meaning, 
such as Noah' s dove with the olive-branch, as an emblem of 
peace, or perhaps the still more sacred emblem of the Holy 
Spirit. This latter seems the more probable, because the 
branch on which the doves are placed is arranged somewhat 
in the form of a cross, the standard of which terminates in the 
usual three-lobed head. There are several specimens of these 
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doves with slight varieties, some being arranged upon a cir- 
cular foot, in which case four are required to show the pattern 
to advantage, as at F 2. 

Several really beautiful patterns are taken from the leaves 
of plants, and more or less conventionalised to suit the re- 
quired shape of the tile, as at G 2, which seems to have been 
derived from the vine. We give another specimen at H 2. 
Another leaf-pattern more conventionalised we found in a remote 
corner of the church of the Hospital of St. Cross. It was half 
obliterated, and the only specimen of the pattern there (see I 2) ; 
but Mr. Parker in his "Glossary" gives one exactly similar 
which he found at Etchingham Church, Sussex, besides others 
very pretty from different sources. In Malmesbury Abbey is 
a specimen of a very beautiful pattern formed of oak-leaves 
and acorns arranged within a circle, of which a copy is given in 
the Gentle-man *s Magazine for December, 1837. 



The art of making these tiles has been revived and very much 
perfected in the present century by two or three large firms who 
are also our greatest porcelain and china manufacturers, such as 
Messrs. Minton, Hollis, & Co., whose patent tile works are at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and Messrs. Maw& Co. at Broseley. Some of 
their modern designs, of which the former firm has published a 
beautifully-illuminated catalogue, are most tasteful and artistic, 
some made in various colours most harmoniously arranged. 
But the Mediaeval tiles of which we have been speaking were 
formed of only two colours — the ground, which was dark red, 
sometimes baked almost black, and the pattern, which was 
impressed upon it when in the plastic condition, which impres- 
sion was filled in with white or very slightly-coloured clay, and then 
most frequently glazed over with a sort of varnish to preserve it. 

Some of these ancient designs are used as the motif 'for the 
construction of modern specimens ; and in some cases, especially 
in those of restoration, such as in the Chapter-house in West- 
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minster Abbey, and in the Temple Church, Messrs. Minton & 
Co. have produced the ancient patterns in facsimile, with all the 
improved mechanical contrivances which a study of the art has 
enabled them to bring to bear upon it. Some of the churches in 
the midland and western counties have been paved by the 
Messrs. Chamberlain (now Messrs. Maw & Co.) with tiles whose 
patterns were mostly derived from specimens found in Worcester 
Cathedral and Malvern Priory. 

It is a great advantage that in the attempt to restore our 
beautiful ancient fabrics, we have the assistance of such eminent 
firms as those mentioned above, who bring to bear modern skill 
and knowledge upon ancient designs so beautiful and artistic as 
some of those we have here given, and are thus able not only to 
make the work of restoration more complete, but to perpetuate 
those remains of Mediaeval artistic design which might otherwise 
be soon lost to us. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ART-UNION OF LONDON PRIZES. 



THE prizes this year of the Art Union numbered one hundred 
and seventy-eight. Those who cavil at the existence of such 
an institution would have done well to visit the gallery and satisfy 
themselves as to the kind and quality of the Art it encourages. 
Many of the pictures exhibited were, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, of an order of merit which the most fastidious would acknow- 
ledge, and we are glad to have to record a decided advance in the 
general taste as regards the kind of works selected. 

The highest prize, it appears, was £250, and Mr. W. Howe, the 
fortunate drawer, chose the spirited battle-piece, 'Ligny,' by E. 
Crofts, which attracted so much well-deserved attention at the 
Royal Academy, and which it may be remembered represents a 
body of artillery passing the shoulder of a hill under the eye of 
Napoleon, who is seated on a white charger. The next prize, one 
of £200, was gained by Mr. C. F. Pooley, who selected the splendid 
drawing of 'Snow in Harvest,' by H. C. Whaite, which adorned 
the walls of the Water-Colour Society. Its price was £252 iay., 
and Mr. Pooley, rather than lose so admirable a work, wisely paid 
the difference. Then came two prizes of £150 each. The holder 
of the one is Mr. J. Dobell, who secured Mr. J. Pedder's ' Pem- 



broke,' with meadow in the foreground, which hung in the Royal 
Academy ; and of the other Mr. H. Cushen, who chose from the 
same exhibition Mr. F. Wyburd's ' Breakfast-Time,' representing a 
little child at a cottage-door, feeding some pigeons. These were 
followed by three prizes of £100 each. The first, a view of ' War- 
grave on the Thames,' with sedgy banks in the foreground, and 
cattle in the meadow beyond, is by W. H. Foster, and was selected 
by Mr. E. A. Chorlton from the walls of the gallery of the Society 
of British Artists. For the second, the winner, Miss Sidebottam, 
' went to the Royal Academy, and selected the striking picture of 
' Storm and Sunshine,' by J. C. Adams, in which are seen some 
sheep in a broken foreground, with a fine stretch of heathy muir- 
land under a disturbed sky. From the same exhibition came a 
kindred subject by A. Hartland, entitled ' The Way over the Muir ; ' 
and this, the third £100 prize, was secured by Mr. R. Broadwater. 
Besides these, there were many works deserving notice among 
the smaller prize-holders, by such highly-esteemed artists as A. B. 
Collier, J. B. Grahame, R. E. Roe, G. Sant, J. W. Mclntyre, T. F. 
Wainewright, G. Lucas, E. J. Cobbett, F. J. Cotman, and H. C. 
Selous ; but our space is already occupied. 



